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VALLEY OF THE JORDAN. 


_ There is more heroism im self-denial than in 
deeds of arms. 


SENECA. 


THE PRESENT TIME. 


TuHmRn’s no time like the present time, 
The future is not ours; 

If we would make our lives sublime, 
Improve the present hours. 

For, oh, how little can we tell 
What future hours may bring; 

So, if we use the present well, 
The past shall bear no sting. 


There’s no time like the present time; 
The deeds we do to-day 

May make our memories sublime 
When we have passed away. 


The present time is the time to build 
The structure of the past; 

Let every stone and tile be made 
Of deeds and thoughts to last. 


There’s no time like the present time, 
For doing kindly deeds, 

And gathering in a generous store 
To serve our future needs. 

To-day we write a page of life, 
The future state unfold, 

So write therein no tale of strife 


Like dross among the gold. 
Selected. 


F wrinkles must be written upon our brows, 
let them not be written upon the heart. 


The spirit should never grow old. 


‘ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN ANGEL IN COAT AND CAP. 


BY R. ADELAIDE WITHAM, 


T was a sunny morning in May. People met 
on the street and bowed as brightly as if 
they, like the little yellow and purple and 

white crocuses in the flower beds, had just awak- 
ened from a long winter sleep. The red maple 
buds on one side of the street were running a 
race with the pale green elm buds on the other 
side, to see which would burst into leaves first. 
Jack Frost had taken to his slippery heels and 
gone for good; for there were little muddy, 
watery spots on the crossings and in the alleys 
where there used to be hard ground, 

The milkman came in at the back door of 

Johnnie Neal’s house, slammed the kitchen 


IO 
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door, antl shouted out to the cook: ‘“Spring’s 
here, sure Miss, this time. I could see the 
dandelions down in the meadows as I came from 
milking this morning, and the roosters crow a 
whole hour earlier than they used to.” 

Just then there was a great clattering in 
Reggie Neal’s alleyway, and, when he ran to 
the window and looked out, there were the two 
little Johnson boys beckoning him to come out. 
“Hurry up and let’s have a game before the bell 
rings for school,’ they shouted, when Reggie 
put up the window. Reggie slammed down 
the window, snatched up his cap and marble 
bag from the table, and ran downstairs two 
steps at a time, so as not to lose any of the 
precious minutes. 

Reggie and the two little Johnsons were all of 
a height. Their trousers were worn out at the 
knees in just the same places, and their little 
boot toes were turned up, and their heels worn 
down just alike, soany one would know that these 
three little boys always played just the same 
games, and the holes in the knees of their 
trousers showed that they had been playing 
marbles with abandon all the last week. 

When Reggie had gotten his cap on his head 
and had slung the string of his marble bag over 
his shoulder, he put his hand into his pocket and 
pulled out a dingy piece of chalk, with which, 
in spite of its coating of gum and dirt, he marked 
a bright white ring on the brick sidewalk. The 
three boys tugged off their coats with their worn 
flannel: linings,—for boys never play marbles 
with their coats on,;—and hung them on the 
gate. Then out came a handful of gray and 
greenish clay marbles, and each chose the one he 
would put in the ring. Then they pulled out a 
handful of bright “aggies” and ‘‘glassies,”’ 
and. selected their snappers. They put the 
common ones in the ring, stepped back ten steps, 
and began to play. They knuckled their six 
little red chapped hands down on the sidewalk, 
regardless of mud and dirt. When the three 
“commons” were knocked out of the ring, each 
boy selected his own,—for boys can tell their 
own marbles as well as a hen can tell her chick- 
ens,—and then they would begin all over. 

Reggie had just knocked two out with a double 
shot, and was jumping up and down in his glee, 
when a big boy came running round the corner. 
The little boys saw him,and promptly pocketed 
their marbles with forethought, learned from 
last year’s experience... Then they were very 
ready to listen to what the big boy had to say 
to them. He talked in a hurried tone to them, 
for it was getting nearer and nearer school-time. 
The three little faces grew eager and interested, 
and then, as if they had come to some sort of an 
understanding, the big boy went on a few steps 
up the sidewalk and held down upon the ground 
a piece of wood cut so that it looked like a row 
of little arches, just large enough to let the mar- 
bles roll under them. Over each arch was a 
number marked in big figures. 

Then one of the little boys began to roll down 
from their end marble after marble, each one 
hitting the wood at the side of the arches instead 
of rolling smoothly ‘through as he meant it to 
do; and, every time one hit the wood, the big 
boy promptly pocketed it. If the little boy 
could only make it go through the hole, the big 
boy would have to give him as many marbles as 
the figure above the holesaid. Butsoon the gray 
ones had all gone, and every one had bit the 
wood instead of going through. Little Reggie 
took out his least gorgeous snapper rather rue- 
fully and rolled it, but it was just as perverse 
as the “common” ones. Blue, green, red, and 
yellow allies followed one after another, always 
missing the holes, but never missing the way into 


that big boy’s hungry pocket. 


The hand of the 
little speculator went down into his bag for the 
last time, and there were no more marbles left. 
Two big tears rolled down Reggie’s face, and he 
wished he had gone to school early, and washed 
his slate and wet the sponges in his row, instead 
of stopping to play marbles. 

The big boy was calmly wiping the mud of 
his wooden arches with a prosperous look on his 
face, and the three little boys were looking at 
him as if they could not quite understand who 
this monster was that was going off with all 
Reggie’s marbles. They knew something was 
wrong; for Reggie was crying, speechless and, 
worst of all, marbleless. 
seem the same place it was five minutes ago. 

Just then the delivering angel came whirling 
round the corner in a gray jacket and visor cap, 
with a bundle of morning papers under one arm 
and a strap full of books in the other hand. He 
took in the trouble at» a glance, and marched 
straight up to the big boy who was preparing 
to take the nearest “‘cut” into the alleyway. 
He stopped him with his hand on the collar and 
made him hand over the bridge. Then he 
rolled a snapper down to Reggie and bent to 
hold down the bridge himself, while the little 
fellow tried his luck again. This time the holes 
caught the marbles as persistently as they had 
avoided them before, and somehow always those 
with the highest numbers. At each roll the 
big boy, at a look from our gray angel, handed 
over the right number of marbles. Perhaps you 
think it is funny to call just a boy in a gray coat 
and cap an angel; but, as you grow up, you will] 
find that there are angels walking about in just 
as common clothing as gray caps and reefers 
As Reggie’s last marble went through number 
five, the school bell began to ring. The last five 
were paid back, and now Reggie’s bag was as full 
as it had been at the beginning. The angel 
passed the bridge over to its owner, without 
deigning a glance at him, and said, ‘‘Take a 
fellah yer own rascally size next time.” 

Then he helped Reggie put on his coat and 
slapped him playfully on his ears with a “‘Don’t 
you never plays nibs any more fer keeps. It’s 


awful wicked, sonny: ask yer mummer if it- 


ain’t. Be off now, the bell’s a-ringing.” He 
threw the morning paper up Reggie’s steps and 
rushed on up the street to leave a dozen more 
papers and still get himself and his strap of 
battered school-books into their places in school 
before the second bell stopped clanging. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Atone the wayside and up the hills 
The goldenrod flames in the sun; 

The blue-eyed gentian nods good-bye 
To the sad little brooks that run; 

In yellowing woods the chestnut drops, 
The squirrel gets galore, 

Though bright-eyed lads and little maids 
Rob him of half his store. 

A wonderful glory fills the air, 
And big and bright is the sun; 

A loving hand for the whole bright earth, 
A garment of beauty has spun. 

Selected. 


Tuink for thyself: one good idea, 
But known to be thine own, 
Is better than a thousand gleaned 

From fields by others sown. 


The body of all-true religion consists, to be 
sure, im obedience to the will of the Sovereign of 
the world, in a confidence in His declarations, and 
in imitation of His perfection. BurkKE. 


The world did not 


When we envy eile we make their virtue our 
vice. Boinwav. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN UNLUCKY VISIT. 
BY EDITH CHADBOURNE, 


F all her studies Pearl Everett liked 
chemistry the best. One day she took 

a friend down into the laboratory to 

show her about. On the table Pearl spied a 
dish in which was some copper and sulphuric 
acid. She picked the vessel up hastily to 
show her friend; but somehow it slipped from 
her hands, and a stream of acid ran down the 


front of her dress, changing the garnet color to _ 


purple. 

Pearl’s first terrified thought was, “What 
will mother say?” She hastened home and- 
took up a large seam down the front of her 
dress, so that the place where the color was 
changed was hidden from. view. 

That night her mother, going to the closet 
to put away something, "noticed that Pearl’s 
dress looked odd. She took it to the light, and 
then she saw the seam. She quickly ripped 
it, and then she saw what had happened. Her 
first impulse was to wake her daughter and 
show her the dress. Then she decided to wait, 
to see if Pearl would tell about it of her own 
accord. 

“You may wear your best dress to-day, 
Pearl,’’ said her mother, coming into her room 
early the next morning and finding her already 
up. She waited a few minutes, and then quietly 
and sadly left the room. Pearl ate her break- 
fast hastily and-silently that morning, and then 
lingered as if she wished to say something. 

“Mother,” said she, at last, becoming des- - 
perate, ‘I spilt sulphuric acid on my dress 
yesterday at school.” : 

“So I should judge by theappeamnel? re- 
plied her mother. ‘Girlie,’ she continued 
earnestly, ‘although I hope and trust you will 
be more careful another time, yet I would 
rather have a hundred dresses spoiled than to 
feel that you were afraid to tell me anything 
which happened to you.” Tremulously and 
lovingly Pearl pressed her mother’s hand, and 
then departed for school with a much lighter 
heart. 
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; FAITHFULNESS LOrDU EY: 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


ILL he be faithful? Can he be de- 


pended upen? are .questions often — 


asked of a young man,and very much 
depends upon the answer. It is a great thing 
for a boy to have a reputation for responsibility 
and faithfulness. Stamina and integrity are 
important factors in success in life. Boys who 
are faithful to duty will be sure to succeed. 

It is very important that a boy should be 
able to command the confidence of his em- 
ployer. I am sorry to say there are some 
young men who never learn to be trustworthy. 
They seem afraid that they will do too much. 
They shirk their work, they neglect little things, 
they are careless and wasteful. ‘Oh, it does 
not matter,” they say. ‘No one will ever know 
it. What’s the difference anyway?” 

But it does matter a great deal if they could 
but know it. Take the case home. Suppose 
you were an employer and you had two clerks, 
which would you depend upon and-trust, the 
one who was careless and wasteful and never 
did as he was told, or the one who seemed 
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- watchful of your interests and was always on 


hand to do his duty? The boys that rise in 
the world are those who look after their em- 
ployer’s interests and who can be trusted with 
responsibilities. 

A good many years ago—more ‘than a hun- 
dred and fifty—a young Mahratta, who had 
gone for service to the Hindu court & Poonah, 
obtained the post of slipper-bearer to the 
peishwa. Now this is an important position 
in Eastern lands. The slipper-bearer at an 


- Oriental court has the supervision of his mas- 


_sandals for safekeeping to Ranaji 


ter’s footwear, and must see to it that no one 
else runs off with the royal sandals. One 
sultry day the peishwa gave audience in one 
of the palace courts, and as usual gave his 
Scindia. 
The peishwa. was detained beyond his accus- 
tomed. time, and his slipper-bearer, from very 
weariness of waiting, fell asleep. At the con- 
clusion of his audience the prince looked for 
his slippers; and where do you suppose. he found 
them? Clasped tightly to the bosom of the 
sleeping Ranaji, who even in his sleep did not 
forget to be faithful to his trust. 

. The peishwa was so touched by this proof 
of his servant’s devotion that he at once raised 
Seindia to the highest office in his gift: In 
time he became peishwa himself, and laid the 
foundation of a powerful. dynasty that en- 
dured to our own time, and which would never 


_ have been heard of but for the faithfulness of 


the young Mahratta who guarded so carefully 


' the slippers of his master. 


of success. 


Says an inspired writer, ‘‘Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business, he shall stand before 
kings.” Diligence in this sense means not 
merely industry, but faithfulness and atten- 
tion to duty. The proverb is a true one. Ra- 
naji Seindia might have remained a slipper- 
bearer all his life, or perhaps have lost his place, 
if he had not been faithful to duty and cared 
for the property intrusted to him, But he was 
“diligent in his business,” and he became a 
great ruler and the founder of a dynasty. 
Many other successful men can trace the be- 
ginnings of their fortune to their faithfulness 
to duty. 

Tt is not all luck by any means, this matter 
A certain business man who em- 
ployed a large force chanced one day to over- 
hear a conversation between two of his young 
clerks whom he had recently taken into his 
employ. They had been requested to do a 
certain task, and the older lad objected to the 
extreme care and .labor his companion was 


_ putting into it. 


pitch 


“You won’t get any thanks for it,” he said. 
“T am not going to trouble myself.” 

“Well, my conscience will thank me for it 
anyway,” returned the younger. “TI mean to 
do as I would be done by.” 

Twenty years later the latter was one of the 
partners in the business, while the other was 
still a poor clerk. One had been faithful to 
duty, the other was a shirk. 

Amos Lawrence attributed his success to 
his prompt obedience and his devotion to duty 
when he started out in life. If we should in- 
quire into the lives of many other successful 
men, we would learn that their career all turned 
on the adhesion to this one principle,—faithful- 
ness to duty. 

But success is not always the measure of 
merit, and one should aim to be faithful for 
other ends than for the mere hope of reward. 
The man who is faithful, who does his duty, is 
always more of a man than he who is not. It 
is much to know you are doing right. The 
heroes are always they who bravelyZand:) reso- 
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lutely perform their duty. A greater man 
than Cesar was that poor Roman sentinel at 
Pompeii who, although everybody else fled 
or attempted to flee, remained bravely at his 
post at the city gate even when the sifting clouds 
of ashes settled down deeper and deeper from 
the voleano, and the mud and lava swept over 
the devoted city, unflinchingly facing death, 
because a Roman soldier was faithful to duty. 

Who does not do honor to the captain of 
that sinking ship who, when the boats were 
all full, rather than endanger the life of asingle 
passenger, although he knew it would be too 
late for them to return for him, calmly pushed 
the last boat away, saying, ‘‘I remain with my 
ship,” and so met his doom, though all the rest 
were saved. Such faithfulness to duty stirs 
noble emotions and makes us feel that life is 
worth living. 


WORSHIP. 


Tur wise may bring their learning, 
The rich may bring their wealth; 
And some may bring their greatness, 
And some bring strength and health. 
We, too, would bring our treasures 
To offer to the King; 
We have no wealth or learning, 
What shall we children bring? 


We'll bring Him hearts that love Him, 
We'll bring Him thankful praise, 
And young souls meekly striving 
‘To walk in holy ways. 
And these shall be the treasures 
We offer to the King, 
And these are gifts that ever 
The poorest child may bring. 


We'll bring the little duties 
We have to do each day; 
We'll try our best to please Him, 
At home, at school, at play. 
And better are these treasures 
To offer to our King, 
Than richest gifts without them; 


Yet these a child may bring. 
Selected. 
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GERHARDT. 


BY FLORA H, HEINZ. 


“ERHARDT was a little dark-eyed, curly 
Ce headed German boy, seven years old. 
He was a regular boy, full of life and 
joy, and, like every boy, fond of making a noise. 
Early in the morning a childish voice could be 
heard singing, ‘‘Meet me at St. Louis, Louis, 
Meet me at the Fair!’’ How proud he was that 
he could sing that much of an American song! 
He was proud, not only because he knew that 
much, but because he had learned it in America 
while visiting the ‘‘World’s Fair.” ‘‘Meet me 
at St. Louis, Louis,’’—over and over again he 
sang those cherished words, until his mother’s 
voice would remind him he would be late for 
school if he did not hurry. 

And, when he came home from school, quickly 
the school-bag, which he carried on his back 
like all German children, would be unstrapped, 
the little lunch-basket which hung around his 
neck taken off, coat, cap, and mittens lain aside, 
and he would rush into the room with the spirit 
of a young colt. There would be a sound of 
ringing of bells, of letting off of steam, a splash 
of water. Gerhardt was a steamboat. 

In a few minutes all would be quiet, and Ger- 


hardt would be down on the floor arranging a’ 


thinking. 


railroad track. As a birthday present his 
grandfather had given him a train, tracks in- 
cluding switches, waiting-room, signal station, 
engine-house,—everything complete. ‘Train 
ready to leave New York! All aboard for St. 
Louis!” 

And the train would whizz by, making better 
speed than even the: wonderful “Twentieth 
Century Limited.” For, with Gerhardt as en- 
gineer, it was a question of only a few seconds, 
and the New York train had safely reached the 
St. Louis station. 

“Hello, Gerha’dt! Can I play with you, 
Gerha’dt?”’ little four-year-old Helen says, 
looking into the room where Gerhardt is lying 
stretched out on the floor. He turns around 
quickly. His dark eyes sparkle as he sees little 
Helen in the doorway, looking most appealingly 
at him. 

“Come on, Hel’n! I’m playing, ‘Going to 
St. Louis.’”’ Helen runs, sits down beside him, 
and watches several express trains go to and 
from St. Louis. ‘‘Gerha’dt,’’ she says finally, 
her blue eyes filled with pleasure at the very 
thought,. “‘now let’s play ‘Going to Chicago!’ 
You know I live in Chicago. Yes,’ and her 
voice grows more serious, “at Fifty-fourth 
Place, Chicago!” 

And so they would play together, Gerhardt 
thinking Helen a dear little playmate, while 
Helen thought Gerhardt a wonderful big boy 
who went to school every morning.. They were 
both living in the same house, with the same 
family in Berlin, and so played together every 
day. 

One day every one was at dinner—every one 
except Gerhardt’s mother. In a few minutes 
she came in; and what do you suppose she 
brought? Two big red balloons, which she gave 
to Gerhardt, saying they were for the two chil- 
dren of the family. So Gerhardt got up from 
the table, walked over to Helen, and, handing 
one to her, ‘‘Here, Helen, this is for you!”’ 

“Oh, danke, Gerha’dt,’’ answered Helen, too 
surprised and delighted to say anything ‘more. 
Gerhardt went back to his seat, but Helen was 
Suddenly, shes put her arms round 
her mother’s neck, whispered something to her, 
and, when her mother gave her consent, she 
slipped down from her chair, ran to where 
Gerhardt was sitting, dropped a courtesy and 
said, oh, so very sweetly, ‘‘Gerha’dt, I’ve 
come to give you a sweet kiss!’”? Now it was 
Gerhardt’s turn to be surprised. Was he not 
a big boy? 

“Ffel’n,” he said finally, ‘I cannot kiss you. 
I never iiss any one—but my father and my 
mother.”’ 

Helen’s eyes opened wide with astonishment. 
What a queer boy Gerhardt was! She had 
always thought the highest reward for good 
and kind deeds was a “sweet kiss,” and now 
Gerhardt, her wonderful playmate, would not 
accept it. 

“Mother,” she said, in a serious, deeply 
wounded tone of voice, as she came back to 
her mother, ‘‘Gerha’dt would not let me give 
him a sweet kiss. He said, ‘No, no, Helen.’” 

He was a child, and still at times he showed 
a thinking power of an old man. 

His father was a very busy man, whose time 
was always taken’up for weeks ahead of time. 
One day he was saying how he had lived in 
Berlin all his life. ‘‘And,’”’ he added, ‘‘in spite 
of that, I have never been in the town palace.”’ 
Everybody at the table was surprised. There 
was a general exclamation of ‘‘ How is it possi- 
ble!”? when, in the midst of it, Gerhardt said 
very kindly: ‘‘Never mind, father! Dve never 
been there either!” 
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I believe the first test of a truly great man is 
his humility. Ruskin. 


THE UNFAILING LOVE. 


I rwap in the dear old chapters, 
In times when weary grown, 

Of the love that never faileth - 
To find and bless its own. 

And sweet are the words with comfort 
As through the land I go, 

For what the Father has promised 
He will make good, I know. 


No matter what ills betide us 
Here in the lower land, 
We may turn from the cares that vex us 
And find the comforting hand. 
We can lean on the love unfailing 
Like an arm that is strong and true, 
And feel it is sure and steadfast 
The whole long journey through. 


O Love, so like a fountain 
The summers cannot dry, 
You fall on the hearts grown weary 
Like rain from a pitying sky. 
Refreshed by the gentle shower 
All trustfully we say, 
The Love that has failed us never 
Will follow us all the way. 
Espen HE. Rexrorp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JOE. 


BY BERTHA SCHWARZKOPF, 
Part IT. 


HE next morning one of the girls came 
out to feed me and curry my coat. 
Well, in the first place, I had never had 
a girl take care of me before. Secondly, she 
took me outside and tied me to the barn to 
clean me. Thirdly, I did not like the way that 
curry-comb felt. So I just jumped and snorted 
to my heart’s content, or discontent it soon 
became; for Robert, the coachman who worked 
next door, came over and gave me a severe 
whipping for behaving so badly. I shall never 
forget it, although I forgave him long ago, be- 
cause he really liked me, and did a great deal 
for me when I was sick or hurt. 

My new home was pleasanter than that of 
my childhood, for it was surrounded by open 
fields; and the back yard was full of fruit-trees, 
grape-vines, flowers, and, best of all, delicious 
green grass and clover. Here I revelled in 
clover, and had a great deal of freedom. I 
soon made many friends. Robbie Gleed, the 
pony who lived next door, was a little black 
Shetland, and we took a great fancy to each 
other. 

After a few months the children got a saddle 
for me, and we used to ride together a great 
deal. In this way I got acquainted with a pony 
whose name was Beauty Kitchell. We liked 
each other extremely well, and often had a con- 
fidential chat together. I would whinny to her 
whenever I met her on the street, but she was 
always too shy to answer back. She seemed 
almost indifferent to my affection. 

One day one of the girls tried to ride me bare- 
back, and, not having had any experience in 
riding, when I started on a gallop, the result 
was she fell off on the ground, and lay quite 
still, with her face downward. As soon as I 
could stop, I came back and stood by her, to 
see if she were hurt. Then as she saw me, 
she praised me for my thoughtfulness, and, giv- 
ing me a pat, led me back to the barn, I heard 


JOE. 
(See Story.) 


her say that her front teeth were knocked loose, 
or something of the kind. 

Another time, when my second oldest mis- 
tress was riding me, the saddle turned, and she 
fell off, but was not hurt, only her new dress 
was badly torn. Instead of running away, as 
some ponies would doubtless have done, I just 
turned around and trotted back to see what 
had happened. She gave me a loving pat and 
a large piece of cake when we got home. 

One afternoon in June four of the children 
started off in the cart to take their music lesson. 
It was late, and they were hurrying me along, 
when all of a sudden I stopped short. They 
immediately whipped me up, but I would not 
budge. Something had snapped, and I felt 
that it was not safe to go any further. Jack 
got out to see what was wrong, and discovered 
that thespring wasbroken. Thenthey patted me, 
and said I was the wisest little pony in the world. 

All of us became very.much attached to each 
other; and, every time one of the folks came out 
to the barn, I looked for something good. Mr. 
Schwarzkopf, the children’s father, was very 
fond of me, and I soon learned to search in his 
pockets for something sweet. I would take off 
his hat, and pull his handkerchief out of his 
pocket, and lick his face, which was called kiss- 
ing. The girls all liked to have me kiss them. 
They fed me all sorts of things, everything in 
the pastry and pudding line, all kinds of fruit 
and candy, and even roast beef sandwiches. 
Potato peel, banana peel, celery, and lettuce 
were the only things that I would not eat. I 
loved onions, carrots, apples, and oranges. I 
was very fond of nipping and biting at things 
the girls wore; for instance, boa tails and pretty 
coat buttons. Once I swallowed a large button, 
and my mistress seemed very much alarmed. 
She ran to the house for some medicine, and I 
was forced to swallow a mixture of vinegar and 
baking soda. However, I never felt any ill 
effects from the button. 


One of the things which I enjoyed in the sum- 


‘mer-time was to have a good scrubbing with 


soap and a brush, and then have the hose turned 
on, and be rinsed with nice, cold water. They 
took excellent care of me, and I must admit 
that I forgot my old home in the joys of the 
new, and I shall never regret having been sold. 

In spite of my good treatment I was far from 
being a perfectly behaved little pony; but who 
can blame a fellow for being mischievous once 
in a while? I do not know of an incident, when 
I had the chance, that I did not take advan- 
tage of it to have a genuine good time. 

For instance, in the winter time, I always 
became an alarmingly light-hearted and careless 
young scamp. The wind whistled through the 
cracks in my barn, and many a time when the 
thermometer was below zero my mistress has 
come out and carefully covered me up with an 
old blanket, which she had bound with tape 
and sewed surcingles on it. It felt charmingly 
warm for a while, but I soon sacrificed comfort 
for fun. 

There is a peculiar fascination in clutching 
one’s teeth into cloth, and then pulling and 
jerking it until nothing but ribbons is left of 
what was once a blanket. Owing to this bad 
habit, my mistress was often put to much trouble 
and inconvenience; for she repeatedly made me 
new ones, which I treated in the same shameful 
manner. She scolded me time and again, but 
it did no good; for I just hung my head in the 
manger, in order to appear as penitent as possi- 
ble. 

Every spring I was taken down town, in com- 
pany with my playmate Robbie Gleed, to be 
clipped. q 

After a while I began to think it the wisest 
plan to keep my blanket whole, so that I 
wouldn’t have to shiver all night; but it was 
not until last spring that I arrived at this con- 
clusion, when my mistress had a beautiful 
blanket made to order for me, 


ar 
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I had another trick which I enjoyed doing. 
This performance was the untying of knots in 
~ a strap which held one’s head and neck, so that 

he could not turn around in the stall, although 
there was sufficient length to lie down comfort- 
ably. I was a crackerjack knot-untier, and 
nothing was too complex for me when I saw 
freedom ahead. So, grasping the strap in my 
mouth,—for the knot was tied in the halter ring 
under my chin,—I tossed my head back and 
forth again and again, until the knot became 
loose enough to jerk it out. This accom- 
plished, I immediately proceeded to make in- 
vestigations. Urged on by curiosity, I began 
to overthrow boxes and barrels, and scatter the 
baskets of dirty straw and other refuse all over 
~ the floor. On one side of the barn were hung 
on pegs a pitchfork, shovel, stiff broom, and 
a rake. All of these I pulled down, and then 
pushed everything out of my way to get over 
to the little closet where my curry-comb, 
brushes, etc., were kept. After throwing all of 


these on the floor, I glanced about me, and saw . 


my saddle and bridle hanging just above. With 
a jerk these soon fell. Then came the harness. 
After dislocating everything in sight, including 
the cushions of the cart and trap, I began to 
fill up on bran and oats. I had devoured nearly 
a bag of bran and half a bushel of oats one 
morning when I heard my little master coming 
down the walk. I quickly scampered back to 
my stall, and by the time he had unlocked the 
door I was standing in my stall, trying to look 
as though nothing had happened. With a cry 
of dismay he slapped me on the flank, and ran 
to the house to tell the family. They came 
out, and some of the folks laughed and said it 
was cute; but, as for the bran I had eaten, that 
was a different thing. Robert was immediately 
consulted, and it was decided that I must be 
driven, in order to work off the effects of my 
copious breakfast. So poor Mrs. Schwarzkopf 
had to drive me in the pouring rain all the morn- 
ing. This was not the first nor second time I 
had gotten loose in the barn; but they soon had 
a feed-box made which had a heavy lid and a 
lock, so that the fun of getting something to 
eat was taken away. However, I did it many 
times, and always managed to have a good 
time. 
(To be continued.) 


THE SUNNY SIDE. 


A sitvnry tide, called “Sunny Side,” 
Goes creeping round the earth, 
And never a place but wins a grace 
In the jubilant flood of mirth, 
From the dancing gleam on the fretted stream 
To the dimple on baby’s cheek, 
That in and out, to his merry shout, 
Twinkles a hide-and-seek. 


Wherever it goes, the darkness glows; 
And men and women sing; 

It fills their eyes with a glad surprise, 
And stays their sorrowing; 

The heart is atune, the world is June, 
Nothing is old or gray, 

As it passes along with the swell of a song, 
Like a musical break of day. 


Spirit of love, in the blue above, 
Who makest the sun to flame, 
Who guidest the flight of the planet bright, 
And callest the stars by name, 
It is Thou dost hide in the ‘‘Sunny Side,” 
And creepest from heart to heart; 
And, soul or clod, we share the God 
Who comes, and the shadows part. 
W. C. Gannett. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW — MARCUS 


STONE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FIGHT WITH A PRAIRIE FIRE. 


BY SUSAN 8. CHAPIN. 


little log cabin on the prairie. Often 

the children thought of the roomy 

white house, surrounded by trees, where grass 

and flowers about the yard grew in pleasant 

familiarity,—a home not soon to be forgotten 

by any of us. Yet this one, so recently new, 
was interesting, even in its wildness. 

On the east side, running north and south, 

was a deep, natural ditch, which filled with 

water in rainy weather. Near it was our 


Ow unlike their Eastern home was the 


primitive well, with board cover, and bucket 
tied to a long rope, to dip up water. 

Just north of the house and stable lay a piece 
of ploughed ground, being prepared for fall 
sowing. 

The children, with their three bantam 
chickens and Shep, the dog, roamed about over 
the short prairie grass, happy to find a few 
belated wild flowers. On a slope across the 
road were bright pebbles and some little shells. 

One pleasant afternoon a faint glimmer 
appeared far away at the northern horizon. It 
seemed to flicker out and then again to revive, 
a pale radiance. “What does it mean?” 
we asked of John, who had just come in from 
ploughing. 
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After a long look at the feeble light, he an- 


swered: ‘They say that some campers let their 


fire get away last night, and the prairie is 
burning. Those careless fellows ought to be 
caught and punished. The cattle range they 
ruin is worth more than their whole outfit. 
It is about as easy, though, to catch the rascals 
as to stop their fires. Most likely they are in 
the next county by this time. However,’ he 
added, “‘that blaze is many miles from here, 
and there is not a breath of wind.” 

After some time the glimmering light shone 


brighter, with a steadier gleam. Suddenly, 
at sunset, a breeze blew from the north. 
“Now,” said John, “that means mischief,” 


As father had come home from town just 
before this, they immediately made hurried 
plans for protecting the place. 

“It is a good thing that I finished that piece 
of breaking and the fire-guard to-day,” said 
John, ‘There was only time to lay two fur- 
rows. I wish there were six.” 

On every side of our little farm stretched 
away an expanse of prairie, now covered with 
dry buffalo grass, interspersed with taller 
shrivelled herbage. 

The two-furrow fire-guard had been run 
from the south-east corner of the breaking 
around the west and south sides of the house 
_ place to the ditch, which joined the east side 
of the breaking. 

John had considered the ditch a good defence 
for the east side, but thought it prudent to 
widen the west line of fire-guard. 

Accordingly, buckets of water, pieces of 
bagging, and some matches were brought. Be- 
ginning at the corner of the ploughed land, they 
set fire to the grass inside the two furrows. 
As a swath burned wide enough, the line of fire 
was quickly whipped out ike wet bagging. 
Only a little was left each time to continue 
the burning, until finally it reached the south 
furrows. When this was finished, we turned 
toward the house; and, though quite tired with 
our hurrying exertions, we saw that more des- 
perate work was before us, 

The distant prairie fire had Neiieers with 
a fierce spring in the rising wind, gaining vol- 
ume and. accelerating speed each moment, 
and now came racing madly on, making great, 
threatening ledps when tall weeds were ignited 
and were blown far ahead. An advance col- 
umn of smoke and cinders appeared menacingly 
near. 

Against such a furious storm of wind and 
swooping fire the ditch was too evidently no 
barrier. The prospect was appalling. 

Just then a party of horsemen from ranches 
nearer town came galloping up. Having seen 
the dangerous situation, they hastened to our 
assistance. Quickly tying their horses under 
shelter, and advising that the children and 
I stay in the house, they drew water from the 
well to dash over exposed sides of the house 
and the straw-thatched stable. 

The oncoming rush and roar sounded like 
the noise of swift moving railway trains. 

As the writhing, seething mass of flames 
sped nearer, burning weeds were tossed, like 
torches, before the wild norther, many ‘cross- 
ing the moat to our enclosure. Each of our 
good men downed dozens, swept them into the 
ditch, or doused them with soaked bags. 

There was scant time to study the hot con- 
test,—human celerity against a lurid frenzy 
of senseless atoms. With hissing, crackling, 
roaring noises and scorching breath, leaping 
high in frightful tongues of flame, the maniac 
elements rushed by. The next instant they 
were speeding on southward, away from us. 


‘eradle," to reach its summit. , 


Grimy, blistered, and limp, indifferent now For Every Other Sunday. : 
to the grand, glowing furies in their flight, the THE WORTH OF MARY’S BERRIES. 
exhausted men dropped down on the ground. ; : : 

‘Their battle was woul BY ANNIE LEWIS PINFOLD. 
6c 


EN cents to each one who brings home 
a full pail,’”’ called out Mr. Barton from 
the piazza to the children who were 

passing out at the gate. : 

“All right, we’ll fill ’em,’’ was the confident 
response, in which even little Tom joined, wav- 
ing his diminutive tin pail as he looked back at 
his uncle, 

It was a merry troop that passed along the 
road to the cornfield through which they had 
to pass to reach the pasture beyond it. 

There were Jack, Mary, and Elsie, and chubby 
Tom, all farmers born and bred, while Frank 
and Clara, their cousins, had never been in the 
“real”’ country before this summer, 

The children had been brought to Sunnyside 
by their father. The loss of their mother the 
autumn previous had nearly broken Clara’s 
heart, and she pined and wasted until she was 
only a nervous little shadow. of the bright 
maiden of six months before. When the spring 
came, Mr. Barton gladly accepted his sister’s 
invitation to spend the summer at the farm in 
the heart of Maine. 

Here health came to Clara in the breath of 
the pines and with the creamy milk of which 
she drank so much with a hearty relish. Above 
all, her tired nerves made the peace and quiet- 
ness of the country seem grateful to her, and 
there was never a sigh for the bustle and noise 
of the big city left'so far behind them. 

Clara had made such improvement that, when 
she begged to be allowed to join the berrying 
party, she was told that she might go if she 

PEOPLE that gives | up God is like a would be careful not to run about too much or 
government that gives up territory,— over-exert herself in any way. 

it is a lost people. There is only one They soon scrambled over the wall, and 

folly greater than that of the fool who says in marched down through the rustling ranks of 

his heart, There is no God, and that is the folly green corn, already nearly as high as their 

of the nation that says with its head that it heads. Clara, who was a child with strange 

does not know whether there is a God or not. fancies, said that “it seemed as if they were 

BISMARCK, alive, like real soldiers with plumes and swords.” 

They found a few berries in the lower part of 
the field where the hay had been cut; but Jack 
said they were not worth picking, and led them 
‘on to the pasture beyond. 

Here they found plenty of the luscious berries 
and were hard at work picking them when a 

HE strangest sheep pasture in the world succession of piercing screams from Clara made 
is in the Shetland Islands. Ponies their hearts almost stand still. The pails were 
are not the only things for which those dropped hastily as they all rushed to her. 

islands are famous, They exhibit also some “Was it a snake?’ asked Jack. 

startling and picturesque arrangements in “Did he bite you?” was Frank’s question. 

rocks, one of the most remarkable examples Clara was unable to speak from fright, but 

of which lies off the south-east coast of Bressay, pointed a trembling finger at some cows which 
and is known as the Noss. The Noss is called were coming slowly toward them from a little 
an island; but it looks more like a huge black grove of maples where they had been lying in 

“‘stand-pipe,” for it is a cylindrical column _ the shade. 

one hundred and sixty feet high, its flat top “Why, Clara, they are only our own cows, 

having an area not much larger than an ordi- There’s nothing to be afraid of.- They are 

nary village dooryard. A child could almost coming because they saw me, and they think 
throw a stone across it. The canny Scotch Iam coming for them,” said Jack. 

farmer, whose means of existence in the bleak But he could not reassure the trembling girl, 

islands are not calculated to excite envy, saw and she began to protest that she could not stay 

that there was a bit of pasture on the summit of 
the Noss which should not go to waste. 

So he made a sort of chair, or cradle, just large 


ONE DAY AT A TIME, 


One day at atime! That’s all it can be; 
No faster than that is the hardest fate; 
And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early and stretch them too late. 
One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 


One day at a time! Every heart that aches 
Knows only too well how long they-can seem; 

But it’s never to-day which the spirit breaks: 
It’s the darkened future, without a gleam. 


One day at a time! But a single day, 
Whatever its load, whatever its length; 

And there’s a bit of precious Scripture to say ~ 
That according to each shall be our strength. 


One day ata time! ’Tis the whole of life; 
All sorrow, all joy, are measured therein; 
The bound of our purpose, our noblest strife, 
- The one only countersign sure to win. 
One day at a time! 
- It’s a wholesome rhyme, 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 


Heiten Hunt Jackson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A NOVEL SHEEP PASTURE. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


soon as she could summon up the needful 
strength, she began to walk slowly back to the 


enough to hold a man and a sheep. _He hung wall, glancing apprehensively now and then — 


his chair on the rope which a bird hunter had over her shoulder at the cows he oe were still 

placed there, and conveyed his flock, one at a coming nearer. 

time, over to the top of the rock. “What shall we do?” Jack said in per- 
This very primitive means of communication plexity. 

is used to this day, and the rock still serves as in a minute, but we can’t leave her.” 

a pasture for the sheep of the descendants of Mary glanced at the slight figure now on the 

the farmer who first designed the chai, or other side of the wall. 


in the same pasture with such creatures. As — 


“T was going farther down with you | 


She could not help 
feeling a little provoked at what she called _— 


—* 


- Clara’s “‘foolishness,’’ neither could she help 
pitying her as she noted the wistful face turned 
toward them. 

“You say that you are going down toward 
the woods. Then I had better go back to Clara, 
for she will not like to stay there alone. I guess 
Vil go back now,” said Mary, at last. 

“What about your ten cents? You'll never 
fill your pail over there,” remonstrated Jack. 

“T forgot that,” Mary answered, her face 
lengthening at the idea of losing what was such 
a big sum to her. 

‘She hesitated a moment longer, and then 
walked swiftly over to where Clara leaned 

- against the wall. 

A quick glance at the white, set face and spas- 


modic movements of her cousin showed her that 


she must endeavor to calm her, if possible. So 
she called out gayly as she drew near: “The 
_ others are going as far as the deep woods, so 
I’ve come back here. I know where there is a 
lovely spring of cold water close by. Let’s get 
some now.” 
Clara smiled wanly, but followed Mary up 
a gentle slope to where a big oak-tree grew. 
Near it was a ledge, and out of one of its fis- 
-sures a little spring bubbled up and trickled 
down into a natural basin in the rock below. 
The water was cool and delicious to taste, and 
Mary soon showed Clara how to make a cup 
of her hands from which to drink it. Then she 
_made her bathe her face and hands, and, after 
they had rested awhile in the shade of the oak, 
Clara had regained her composure and suggested 
that they had better look around to see if they 
could not find enough berries on that side of 
the wall to fill their pails... 
They succeeded in finding a few blueberry 
bushes; but the berries that grew on them were 
- few and far between, and Mary soon knew that 
it was a hopeless task. She did not like to run 
around-hunting for more berries, as she would 
have done had she been alone; for Clara seemed 
tired and weak, and spent the most of her time 
sitting down in the shade to rest. 
When they heard the merry voices of the 
children returning, Mary could not help giving 


~ a little sigh as she looked at the berries in her 


pail, and saw that it still lacked more than a 
quart of being full. 

On came Jack and the others, carrying pails 
overflowing with the pretty globes of blue. 

“See what beauties they are!” said Frank. 
“And we ate all we could besides. They are 
so sweet and juicy! Taste one, Clara. Isn’t 
that fine?” 

“Goin’ home now?” Jack asked, as Mary 
glanced up over the treetops at the declining 
suns 5 * : 

“Yes,” she answered. “It is getting late, 
and there’s work to be done at home, so come 
along.” 

Uncle Barton sat reading his paper when 
they came in and deposited their pails on the 
~ table. 

“See mine,” said Frank. ‘What bouncers!’’ 

“See mine,” echoed the others. 

‘OHiss, see mine,” lisped Tom, putting. his 
little pail on his uncle’s knee. 

“T must keep my promise,” said Mr. Barton, 
as he pulled out a handful of silver. “Here 
they are. Mind, you don’t lose them. Now, 
Mary and Clara, where are you?” 

Mary flushed as she answered quietly, 
did not fill my pail, Uncle Barton.” e 
_ “How was that?” he asked. ‘TI have always 
imagined you were such an industrious little 
body. ‘Too much play, eh?” 

But here Clara slipped into her favorite seat 


Val 


_ on her father’s knee, and drew Mary over 
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toward them, relating, as she held her firmly, 
the history of the afternoon. 

“That pail of berries is of much higher value, 
Mary, than those brimming pails of the other 
children. Your half-empty pail speaks of 
thoughtfulness for others and self-denial very 
plainly to me. When you come down to sup- 
per, I will see that you are paid according to 
their real value,” said he. 

At supper that night a sauce-dish full of blue- 
berries stood by each plate. When Mary put 
her spoon into hers, it clinked against some- 
thing metallic. On looking closer, she saw a 
gold dollar shining among them, and knew that 
was the way that her uncle was paying her for 
her berries. 

“We'll go again, to-morrow,” said the boys. 
“But I don’t believe we'll be able to pick berries 
worth as much as Mary’s were.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE THANKSGIVING WHALE. 


BY B. A. WEAVER. 


LE GILBETSON lived on the rocky coast 
() of Norway. There were not many 
books in the home of his father, the 
sturdy fisherman. But of these little Ole liked 
none so well as the big family Bible, from which 
his grandfather read to the family every morn- 
ing and evening. His favorite name for it 
was, ‘The Book of God’s help for us.” 

When a long chapter was read, Ole would 
not yawn or move his feet about restlessly. 
His eyes would shine brighter and brighter. 
This was especially true of the Gospels, many 
verses of which he had early committed to 
memory. 

Sometimes, when his grandfather would 
reach up to take off his big spectacles, Ole would 
gay: ‘‘Oh, let us hear how that story came out. 
What did the people do after Jesus had prom- 
ised such wonderful things to them?’’ 

Ole’s father was well pleased with all this 
until there came the season which was long 
known as the “hard summer” on that part of 
the coast of Norway. The storms were many; 
vessels and boats were lost; nets were torn or 
drifted away. The fish became so scarce that 
very weary and distressed looked the faces 
which had been so bright and cheery before. * 

In the midst of this “hard summer’ Ole’s 
father began to grow restless when the old 
grandfather read much from the Bible; and, 
when the chapters told of the great help which 
Jesus had given to the fishermen of Galilee, he 
said abruptly: “I am sure that we have no time 
for more of such things this morning. They 
all happened so long ago, and the wind may 
die away if I sit here and listen longer.”’ 

Then Ole would lay his hand kindly on his 
father’s broad knee, and say, ‘‘We must not 
forget that this is the Book of God’s help for 
us: 

But there came a dark morning when the 
father would pay no heed to the words of his 
son. He rose from his chair, and said sternly: 
“You who wish to may read and hear this; 
but, as for me, I know that these things were 
so long ago that they cannot mean us who live 
in Norway. If God is busy and loving, he is 
showing it all to fishermen in other lands.” 

Ole’s eyes twinkled just as brightly as they 
had done before. He said: “Jesus is still here 
to help us, but you have been out alone in your 
boat these last trips. That makes you lone- 
some, as it would any man. Ask Uncle Lars 
and Obert and some more to go along.in com- 
pany with you to-day.” 


. 
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And so the fisherman sat down to hear some 
more Bible words, and among them rang out 
these of the Master, “Launch out into the deep, 
and let down your nets for a draught.”’ Many 
times in the past this had given him joy and 
hope; and to-day, though he listened with many 
doubts, he could not fail to see how steady and 
strong was the faith of the fair-haired boy who 
leaned lovingly across his knees, and who said 
such a cheery ‘‘Good-bye” to him when’ he 
went down to his boat with the uncles and 
friends whom Ole had wished him to go in 
company with. 

Late that afternoon Ole and his grandfather 
sat on the high hill back of the village, watch- 
ing for the boats to come home; and at last they 
saw a wondrous thing. Five boats from their 
harbor were clustered all together and moving 
landward. ‘Their sails were every one set, and 
a strong wind was blowing toward the shore; 
but still the boats were moving so slowly that 
one had to watch some time to make sure that 
they were in motion. And that black mass 
behind the five, boats, what that could mean 
no one could even guess until a powerful spy- 
glass was brought to the watchers on the hill. 
And then the grandfather clapped his trem- 
bling hands in deepest joy. 

“Tt is like what the men found when I was 
but a lad,” he said. ‘“‘Only this one must be 
much larger than the other.” 

“Ts it a fish?” asked Ole. 

“Tt is a dead whale, my boy; and it will yield, 
oh, such a lot of oil! The whalebone will bring 
a good price. The wind blows steadily for 
the shore. There is no storm coming. The 
moon will shine brightly as soon as the sun goes 
down. The good Father will bring all these 
treasures safely to the land long before the 
midnight.” ‘ 

Then he told Ole and the others on the hill 
that great whales, like this one, sometimes 
escape after being harpooned. They die far 
away from the ships of the whalers, and so are 
driven down to the Norway coast. Most of 
the harpoons have marks on them, so that the 
men of the ship can claim their part of the oil 
of whales which are thus found adrift. 

“But there will be much for father and the 
others after the strangers have their share,” 
said Ole, with happy face; “for God led them 
to this very large whale.” 

“They will no doubt have more than they 
could earn in two years of other fishing,’ cried 
the grandfather. ‘““Vhe work on this whale 
will keep them busy for a long while. They 
will not have to go out on the wild sea again for 
months. They will be close to home. I am 
sure that they will see that our loving Master 
is the same forever.” 

“What is the name of such a big whale as 
this?”’ asked Ole, 

“Oh, there are several kinds; but, as this is 
the largest that has ever been brought to our 
harbor, we may give him a name. What shall 
it be, my boy?” 

“Oh, the Thanksgiving Whale,” said Ole, 
eagerly. “‘I know my father is saying many 
words of thanks for this and the Book of God’s 
words to us.” 

And the boy was right. As soon as his father 
reached home, he said, “‘I am very tired and 
sleepy, but let me hear again what our Saviour 
said about launching into the deep. His 
hands have given us the largest whale ever seen 
here, and there is no harpoon left in him to 
tell about the ship who sent men out to kill 
him. All the money that he brings will be ours. 
Praise be to Him who gives His people such 
glad thanksgiving days!” 
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The history of the race ts that of the individual 
“writ large.” G. H. Lewss. 


SING A SONG, 


Ir you'll sing a song as you go along, 

In the face of the real or the fancied wrong, 

In spite of the doubt, if you’ll fight it out, 

And show a heart that is brave and stout; 

If you'll laugh at the jeers and refuse the tears, 
You'll force the ever-reluctant cheers 

That the world denies when a coward cries, 
To give to the man who bravely tries. 

And you'll win success with a little song, 

If you’ll sing the song as you go along. 


If you'll sing a song as you plod along, 

You'll find that the busy, rushing throng 

Will catch the strain of the glad refrain; 

That the sun will follow the blinding rain, 
That the clouds will fly from the blackened sky, 
That the stars will come out by and by; 

And you’ll make new friends till hope descends 
From where the placid rainbow bends. 

And all because of a little song, 

If you’ll sing a song as you plod along. 


If you’ll sing a song as you trudge along, 
You willsee that the singing will make youstrong; 
And the heavy load and the rugged road 
And the sting and the stripe of the tortuous goad 
Will soar with the note that you set afloat; 
That the beam will change to a trifling mote; 
That the world is bad when you are sad 
And bright and beautiful when glad. 
“That all you need is a little song, 
If you'll sing the song as you trudge along. 

R. McCuain Fiexps. 


THE BEST THINGS. 
aie best theology,—a pure and benefi- 


cent life. 
The best philosophy,—a contented 
mind, 

The best law,—the Golden Rule. 

The best education,—self-knowledge. 

The best statesmanship,—self-government. 

The best medicine,—cheerfulness and tem- 
perance. 

The best science,—extracting sunshine from 
a cloudy way. 

The best war,—to war against one’s weak- 
Tess. 

The best music,—the laughter of an innocent 
child. 

The best journalism,—printing the truth 
and beautiful only on memory’s tablet. 

The best telegraphy,—flashing a ray of sun- 
shine into a gloomy heart. Selected. 


CARDINAL FLOWER. 


In the marsh beyond the willows they have lit 
the ruddy torches 
That proclaim the autumn’s coming, budded 
brands that bloom in fire; 
And the trees take up the signal, flaming forth 
in gold and scarlet, 
And a silence wakes the humming of the mes- 
sage on the wire. 
Tis the pause of golden days before the scene 
shall be dismantled, 
A still carnival of color ere the winter fasts 
austere; 
And these glowing brands the voyageurs of 
old, perchance more aptly, 
Named them “‘Cardinals,’’ no duller robe may 
speak the blessing here. 
Saray J. Day. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


On some of the outings last summer, in the 
wild woods, it was interesting to see how each 
one of the party gave attention to what he was 
interested in, and how he was partly blind to 
everything else. The artist member grew en- 
thusiastic over sunsets and rare clouds and 
striking scenery. The biologist searched for 
specimens, and his quick, scientific glance found 
objects of study not seen by the others. The 
sportman had a keen eye for good fishing spots, 
and he could tell at once the best camping- 
ground, and how to lay it out. So it was all 
round. The preacher saw lessons in stones and 
sermons in hills, 

Now what does this mean? Can we draw 
any instruction, a helpful hint from the facts? 
Yes, some old truths come up, ever new. 

When you go back to your class, respected 
teacher, and the right time for saying it comes, 
—perhaps the opening of the school,—talk with 
the scholars and show how we go through life 
picking out what we prefer. Our tastes, once 
made, decide our habits. What we have in- 
terest in appears in our thoughts and feelings. 
Tastes and habits are deeper than most any- 
thing else in our character. They make the 
soil out of which spring actions. What we like, 
that is what we are. Like draws like. 

Such remarks are not novel, by any means. 
But old as they truly are, their force and mean- 


_ing come home to-day with fresh seriousness 


to the young people. A thousand and one 
distractions fill modern life. A thousand and 
one subjects are discussed. All is free, open, 
engrossing. Yet the question, the life question, 
is heard, ringing out: What are yow interested 
in? What are you seeing and preferring? 
What are you helping on to victory? 

The home and the Sunday-school can do a 
great deal to settle this, and settle it right. 
The object of religious education is greatly to 
create permanent tastes, enduring convictions, 
strong preferences, all on the side of truth, 
beauty, goodness, all in support of Christian 
character. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA II. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 2, 5, 10, is part of a verb. 

My 1, 9, 8, 7, 6, are connected with the ocean, 
My 2, 5, 4, is something to eat. 
My 6, 3, 4, 7, is more than one. 
My 12, 5, 4, 7, is an appellation. 
My 4, 11, 3, 12, is a heavenly body. 
My whole is an inventor. 


‘CHARADE. 


My first was famed for beauty ; 
My second bids you seek; 
My third, a brave old soldier, 
For tariff bold did speak ; 
My whole, a noble woman 
With earnest mind, essayed 
To ask for justice to a race 


Whom man for greed betrayed. 
Selected. 


SUBTRACTION AND ADDITION. 


A MEADOW plant. 
Subtract from me one hundred at my :beginning and 
a letter at the end, and get the opposite of hate. 


An aromatic Indian spice. 
Subtract one hundred at my beginning, and add a 
letter at the end, and get who loves, 


To regard with affection. 
Subtract fifty from my beginning, and add a letter at 
the end, and get part of a stove used in baking. 


A word meaning to let down. 
Subtract fifty from my beginning and a letter from 
the end, and get to be indebted. 


A word meaning solitary. 
Subtract fifty from my beginning and a letter from 
the end, and get the opposite of off. 


A word meaning the central part of fruit. 
Subtract from my beginning one hundred, and get 
metal from the mine, 


A word meaning to hide. 
Subtract one hundred from the bepinaiag, and get 
opposite of under, 


A large wading bird, 
Subtract a hundred from the beginning and a letter 
from the end, and get a rapid motion, 
WILuik Bent, 


RIDDLE. 


ONCE on a time, when earth was young 
And people used to get their wishes, . 
I piped and danced, and gayly sung 
And charmed both men and fishes; 
But now, gross mortals here among, 
I bake and help to wash the dishes. 
Selected. 


PUZZLE. 


I ows my birth to a German, and I am now one of 
the greatest powers ‘in the world, still 1am content to 
be useful in the house. Sailors used to detest me, but 
at present I believe’ they value me as much as lands- 
men do. 


CONUNDRUM III. 


Wuat evergreen tree most resembles a rose bug? 


NATIONAL FORMS OF’ GREETING. 


OW do you do?”’—that is English and 
_American. 
“How do you carry yourself ?’— 
that is French. 
“How do you stand?’”’—that is Italian. 
“How do you find yourself?”—that is Ger- 
man. f : 
“How do you fare?’’—that is Dutch. 
“How can you?’’—that is Swedish. 
“How do you perspire?”’—that is Egyptian. 
“How is your stomach?” ‘Have you eaten 
your rice?”’—that is Chinese. 
“How do you have yourself? that is Polish. 
“How do you live on?”’—that is Russian. 
“May thy shadow never be less!””—that is 
Persian; and all mean much the same thing. 
Selected. 
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